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A week last Saturday several men visited their wives in King Hil! hostel for 
homeless families, in defiance of an injunction granted to the Kent County 
Council preventing them from visiting the hostel outside certain hours. In order 
to avoid recognition they wore black hoods. The Daily Mirror (April 2) carried 
a report of the demonstration and quoted two women who lived at the hostel as 
feeling angry with the men because the hoods frightened the children living 
there. The women later claimed that they had been told what to say (on the 
telephone) to the Mirror’s reporter, by a welfare officer at the hostel. They have 
written a letter to the Mirror claiming they are not responsible for the views 
attributed to them. Jim Radford, one of the Friends of King Hill, a group which 
has been campaigning on behalf of the families in the hostel for several months, 
told Peace News that the children were shown beforehand who would be wearing 
the masks and it was explained to them why this was being done. On Wednesday 
of this week, women members of the St Pancras Tenants’ Association planned 
to hold a demonstration at the Ministry of Health building about the hostel. The 
Friends of King Hill have now issued an appeal for funds. Their treasurer is 
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Letters 2& 


Dr Don Bannister, 27 Meadows Walk, Wilmington, near Dartford, Kent. 


Travellers’ 


unrest 


Grattan Puxon writes: Over 1,500 travel- 
ling people have added their names to 
a petition calling on the Irish govern- 
ment to grant them the rights of full 
citizenship. It is being presented in Dub. 
lin on the occasion of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Easter Rising. 


The petition, which has been supported 
by hundreds of travellers in Britain 
(including those striving for rights in 
Kent), outlines the widespread discrimi- 
nation met by nomadic families at every 
turn in their lives. 


It was compiled by a 20-member co- 
ordinating committee of the Travellers’ 
Community, which links 600 families in 
Ireland and Britain. Leaders of the 
international community (Commnu- 
nauté Mondiale Gitane) in ten countries 
have signed the petition. 

The committee list four fundamental 
rights which are denied to travelling 
people. The right to: 

1. The ~eaceful enjoyment of their homes 
2.Humane treatment by police and 

officials 


3. Education for their children 
4. Vote at elections. 


They point out that these rights are 
guaranteed by the European Conven. 
tion on Human Rights, ratified by the 
Irish government in 1953. 


In an accompanying letter, they com- 
plain that the provision of recognised 
camping sites has been debated and 
fought over for the past six years but 
nothing material has been done. Infant 
children continue to perish in rag tents 
while officials and politicians haggle over 
the location of sites. 


Recently, local authorities have rejected 
the applications of 500 Irish-born travel- 
lers for voting rights. They have refused 
page TS their names on the electoral 
rolls. 


“Denied every other right,” say the com- 
mittee, “we are determined to exercise 
that of free association and assembly to 
bring our plight - the persecution of 
7,000 travelling people - to the attention 
of the Irish public and the world.” 


prisoners 
In British 
Guiana 


“Tt is to people who are most concerned 
with the infringement of civil liberties 
that I now turn, in desperation. To people 
who are concerned enough to read a 
newspaper like Peace News and who 
may be moved to act on behalf of my 
husband and the political detainees in 
British Guiana . . . making allowances 
for my obvious prejudices, I cannot help 
but see a long term of political tyranny 
ahead for British Guiana, the like of 
which has not been known in that coun- 
try’s history. Please help me, at least 
as much as you are able.” (From a letter 
of Mary Nunes to Peace News.) 

Mrs Nunes’ husband, Vernon, is one of 
fifteen men in prison in British Guiana 
- without charge or trial being brought 
against them. He was the Minister of 
Education for British Guiana in Dr 
Cheddi Jagan’s government. He started 
a crash training scheme for teachers, in- 
troduced free secondary education to 
GCE level, and began the University of 
Guiana. 

When the Jagan government fell, Vernon 
Nunes became a leading member of the 
Opposition, He was extremely critical of 
the new government which decided to 
remove the GCE from the schools’ cur- 
riculum and make secondary education 
fee-paying again. On June 25, 1965, he 
was detained to prevent him, in the 
words of the detention order, “ acting in 
a manner prejudicial to public safety 
and order.” Since then he has been in 
prison and his health has suffered from 
the bad conditions he has been forced 
to live under. 

It can only be presumed that Vernon 


Nunes and the others imprisoned without 
trial are being held because they were 
critical of the government’s policies. 
Last December, Dr P. Reid, then Minis- 
ter of Home Affairs and acting Premier, 
told a delegation that the men would not 
be released until they had changed their 
views. 


The infringement of human rights is ob- 
vious. Yet a reply from 10 Downing 
Street, on behalf of the Prime Minister, 
to Mrs Nunes last month told her that 
“there are no grounds on which Her 
Majesty’s government should intervene 
. . . Those now held in detention are 
not political prisoners, but are de- 
tained solely in the interests of public 
safety and order.” The situation needs 
urgent action because Guiana will re- 
ceive independence on May 26 and will 
then be entirely free of British influence. 
The plight of the prisoners may then be- 
come much more serious. Amnesty Inter- 
national has been contacted about the 
imprisoned men. Mrs Nunes is circulat- 
ing a petition calling upon the British 
government to ensure the immediate 
implementation of a United Nations re- 
solution, passed in December 1965, re- 
questing an ending of the state of emer- 
gency in British Guiana and the release 
of all political prisoners and detainees. 
The more signatures on this petition, 
the better. Copies are available from 
Mrs Nunes, 5/34 Barford Road, Birming- 
ham 16. 

(Next week we will publish a personal 
account of her husband’s career and im- 
prisonment, written by Mrs Nunes.) 


Michael Peristerakis 


in London 


Bob Overy writes: Why did the Greek 
peace movement virtually cease to exist 
in 1964 when Michael Peristerakis was 
conscripted in to the army? Why on the 
other hand have the Marathon to Athens 
peace marches continued in such 
strength? Why did Peristerakis allow 
himself to be conscripted? Why are the 
aims of the Greek peace movement so 
generalised as to be virtually empty of 


political content? I was in a position 
to ask these questions when I met 
Michael Peristerakis, one of the young 
founders of the Bertrand Russell Com- 
mittee of 100, now president of the 
Greek Society for Nuclear Disarmament 
(Bertrand Russell), in London last week. 


continued on page 7 
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Radical Alliance 


The virtually complete lack of support 
by the people of Fulham for Pat Ar- 
rowsmith, and the depressing prospect 
of five years of continued Labour rule, 
show, I think, that the spectacular de- 
monstrations of the rejuvenated peace 
movement have not succeeded in making 
peace an election issue of even the 
remotest importance. 

There was - I speak as one who spent 
a lot of time canvassing - very little 
hostility in Fulham; quite the reverse - 
there was an extraordinary amount of 
interest and sympathy, if not for all 
our programme at least for some of it; 
much of the time that we spent on the 
doorsteps, although not immediately re- 
warding in terms of votes, was un- 
doubtedly rewarding in terms of the 
future. Our presence encouraged people 
to discard old notions of insularity and 
imperial greatness, and realise the true 
implications of nuclear weapons and 
defence expenditure. 

People did not vote for Pat Arrowsmith 
because the campaign only lasted a 
month - in contrast to the campaign in 
Twickenham which lasted a whole year. 
Also the vote was split by the presence 
of a Communist; our candidate was not 
a local person - R. Mallone’s vote in 
West Woolwich has consistently shown 
the importance of this; we were re- 
garded as do-gooders, charitable and 
honest people, but not worthy of serious 
consideration as a political group; 
finally, unlike the Fellowship Party and 
ILP, we had no comprehensive policy 
for domestic legislation. 

Apart from Peace News, whose continued 
existence is essential for the continuation 
of an effective peace movement, there 
is no group more worthy of support 
than the Radical Alliance. Radica] Al- 
liance realises that time is too short for 
anarchist measures to succeed, and that 
iti is ridiculous to “ vote with one’s feet’ 


by participating in an Easter march ten 
days after having voted (with one’s 
head, of course) for an unsympathetic 
Labour candidate. 


There will be no more absurd testimony 
to the naivete and immaturity of the 
peace movement than the spectacle of 
thousands of people (Labour MPs in- 
cluded) making a hopeless gesture of 
atonement on Good Friday for their 
lapse on March 31. 


The recent survey of marchers’ attitudes 
by the Lancaster Peace Research Centre 
confirms the inadequacy and confusion of 
ideas of the participants. “Only a 
minority were specifically unilateralist ” - 
one wonders why they were marching. 
They obviously represent an emotional 
approach to “ban the bomb” at its 
lowest level, an approach devoid of any 
articulate political significance. No 
wonder these marchers do not read Peace 
News. Although only a fraction of their 
number would have been invaluable for 
canvassing in Fulham, taking facts and 
arguments to those who have never 
heard them before, it is difficult to see 
the movement making any effective use 
of most of these people. 


Peace News applauds the emotional pro- 
test of the Easter marchers. It condemns 
the “ emotional ” protest against Labour’s 
ineffective left-wingers. One wonders 
why - is it because in one sense its own 
attitude is immature and unrealistic, or 
is it because it is afraid of hurting some 
of its readers bv facing up to undeniable 
facts? Is Peace News hiding its head 
in the sand? 

Rowland Dale, 

81 West Cross Lane, 

West Cross, Swansea. 


Join the Liberals! 


Joe Cutress’s diagnosis (March 25) of the 
main ailment of the peace movement - 
sectarianism and impotent fragmenta- 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


People tell me that I am off-beam when 
I try to interest them in problems about 
the world’s growing scarcity of raw 
materials. If we lived in a world which 
was geographically infinite, this would 
make sense to me, but since we don't, 
and since we are living through an 
historical phase of feverish searching 
and exploitation on a mounting scale for 
one mineral or another, it follows that 
there must be a limit to our capacity 
to find and exploit some of them. 


Experts have been saying for some time 
that lead reserves are running out and 
they agree that if there is oi] under 
the North Sea, it is the last remaining 
untapped source in the world. Now I 
see from Barclays Bank Review they are 
asking whether tin is becoming a rare 
metal. The article tepidly concludes that 
“It may well be that this problem (i.e. 
the declining production of tin) can only 
be overcome with the help of greater 
economy in the use of the metal.” 


Since our reserves are irreplacable, we 
are, like the prodigal son, living on 
capital, and in view of the dependence 
ef our “way of life” on having this 
capital always at our disposal we ought 
surely to be.keeping a pretty close eye 
en it. An annual world survey of mineral 
and fuel reserves would thus seem an 
absolute minimum requirement; but the 
job would be an impossible one to fulfil. 
Imagine the Chinese or the Russians 
sharing this knowledge - or even some 
of our own private companies? I recall 
chatting with the manager of a mine 
on the Zambian Copperbelt and he talked 
about his problems very freely. But as 
goon as I asked what he thought were the 
reserves of copper available to be mined 
he shut up like a clam. 


No educated person today would deny 
that stealing is a consequence of emo- 
tional disturbance. Happy people, es- 
pecially adults, not only do not steal, 


it seldom occurs to them even to try 
and as a youthful delinquent who has 
shop-lifted and purloined from shops and 
chain stores with reckless and undetected 
abandon, I think I can claim a nodding 
acquaintance with the subject. One 
of the most distressing spectacles today 
is of the middle aged lady, sometimes 
with an income so grand as to rule out 
any question of a mercenary motive, who 
is tried in court for shoplifting, and 
sent to prison. Frequently she is a 
widow, or perhaps a spouse neglected by 
a husband bent on frolicking in fresher 
stures. She wants love and she sym- 
lises her craving with the stuff on store 
counters, and perhaps she switches roles 
and becomes her husband who is “ giv- 
ing” her a present. This kind of role 
playing is common to us all. How to 
rescue her from a life of loneliness and 
useless phantasy, how to make her life 
meaningful to herself may be her basic 
problem. From recent newspaper cases it 
appears that some judges think that the 
roblem is different, and can be solved 
y six months in Holloway. This only 
raises the question “ Why are so many 
of our judges half educated?” And how 
much longer are questions of personality 
defects going to be decided in water- 
tight legal compartments as though the 
discoveries of Freud- and his numerous 
successors had never been made? And 
as though the case for compassion and 
forbearance were not already more than 
two thousand years old? 


e s s 


I was glad to see the article in a recent 
issue of Peace News by my friend Sur- 
esh Ram. I met Suresh at the World 
Peace Brigade Centre in Dar es Salaam 
where, like a true Gandhist, he devoted 
a daily period to spinning. He used a 
small brass rod for this and his skill 
made it appear deceptively simple. Un- 
der his instruction I tried my hand at it 
but the yarn I produced looked rather 
like a snake with hiccups. 


One point in his article puzzles me. Up 
to 1964 he says Vinoba has received 
about four million acres of land of which 
only one million has been distributed. 
Another million has been found to be 
uncultivable and the remaining two mil- 
lion awaits distribution. Why, in a period 
of acute food crisis is this two million 
acres taking more than two years to 


distribute? 
JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Editor 


tion - is correct, but I doubt whether his 
recommended treatment - a new “ Peace 
News movement” . would cure the ailing 
pacifist body. 

Since we may now be in for a further 
13 years of Tory rule under a Labour 
government, I propose a new realignment 
or coalition between the various peace 
groups and the Liberal Party. There is 
nothing new in such a proposal; in fact, 
I think both are subconsciously seeking 
it now, but the right timing is the 
crucial factor. 

I do not make this proposal as a member 
of the Liberal Party (although I tend 
to vote Liberal at elections), or as a 
member of any of the peace sects (al- 
though I helped Radical Alliance in a 
small way during the Hull by-election). 
Liberal policy has far more peace poten- 
tial than Wilsonian Labour policy or any 
of the peace groups in sectarian isolation. 
One really wonders what on earth paci- 
fists are doing in the Labour Party these 
days. They are deluding themselves if 
they think Labour will have a change 
of heart, regardless of the size of their 
majority. Since it would be absurd to 
expect them to go over en masse to the 
Tories, why not go over to the Liberal 
Party and reform that party from with- 
in? 

The Liberals would make far better bed- 
fellows and in turn need a strong dose 
of pacifism to counteract the nonsense 
occasionally put out by Lord Byers, such 
as bringing NATO Headquarters to 
Britain. 

The next ten years are, as everybody 
knows, crucial. One would like to see 
the Liberal Party grow into Labour’s 
main political adversary as well as broad. 
ening its own much-vaunted radicalism 
to include the more responsible elements 
of the peace movement. British politics 
would then really awaken from its slum- 
ber and attract more and better people 
who would wish to participate more ac- 
tively. 

There is a strong case for a Liberal- 
pacifist pact. The pacifist element would 
have to apply that overdue dose of self- 
discipline so essential for genuine peace 
and effective action. In return the 


Liberals would have to revise their 
defence policy (already facing in the 
right direction, with drastic cuts in de- 
fence commitments etc) and not enter 
into any European or other military 
alliances. 

I hope supporters of the peace movement 
and Liberal policy-makers will give this 
proposal very careful consideration, look- 
ing ahead over the next 10 years, before 
jumping to prejudiced conclusions. 
John-Francis Phipps, 

67 Bathgate Road, SW19. 


Workshops conference 


In view of the highly misleading news 
item concerning the Campaign Caravan 
Workshops Quarterly Conference which 
you published in Peace News (April 1), 
I would like any of your readers who 
may be interested to know, that a set of 
the conference papers, together with a 
copy of the current issue of People and 
Politics, will be sent to them free if 
they care to write to the address given 
below. 

I sincerely hope that some readers will 
take advantage of this offer so that they 
may be able to appreciate the full extent 
of proposals put to the conference as 
well as to gain a more accurate under- 
standing of the real nature of present 
discussions being developed within the 
Workshops generally. 

David Swaffer, 

Secretary, Campaign Caravan Workshops, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 

Bob Overy writes: I reported the Work- 
shop’s conference, not the conference 
papers. Perhaps David Swaffer will say 
why my report was “highly mislead- 
ing.” 


Consensus politics 


I see that the Workshops now favour 
“consensus politics.” (‘The Workshops’ 
‘change strategy’ will be based on 
‘consensus politics’ rather than ‘ disrup- 
tive politics’.” Peace News, April 1.) 
What is wrong with disruption and argu. 
ment? Why should people be expected 
to agree? 

Tony McCarthy, 

35 St Mary’s Gardens, SE11. 


Ann Vogel 


Christian against war 


The Abominable No Man, by Eric Rees. 
Ses Group, Committee of 100, 
s 6d. 


Most Christians, even clergy, know 
nothing of the early pacifism of their own 
church, naturally enough as nobody tells 
them. It was only after Christianity 
suddenly became respectable, the official 
religion of the Roman Empire, that the 
Church began to evolve the theory of 
the “just war,” described by Eric Rees 
as “that pathetic and wearying attempt 
to define in what circumstances a Chris- 
tian may kill and maim others.” 


Until the conversion of the Emperor 
Constantine in the fourth century AD, 
there was never any question of Chris- 
tians taking up arms in defence of the 
state, or in their own self-defence. They 
were persecuted by the Roman author- 
ities - according to Gibbon and Toynbee 
- for various reasons: partly because their 
refusal to take part in ceremonies or any- 
thing else connected with heathen reli- 
gions made it difficult to integrate them 
into a society which, according to Roman 
custom, was so tolerant of any kind of 
religion that the gods of the various 
subject people got adopted into the 
Roman pantheon and images of them 
cropped up everywhere, not only in con- 
nection with religious ceremonies but as 
normal decorations for everyday objects; 
but mainly because their uncompromis- 
ing moral code and their championship 
of the most oppressed sections of the 
population - which ensured a steady flow 
of converts to Christianity among the 
slaves and subjects of Rome - was a 
danger to the economic system which was 
based firmly on the principle of inequal- 
ity and the privileges normally as- 
sociated with wealth and power. 


The Abominable No Man is interesting 
not only for the factual material it con- 
tains on Christian ethics, history and 
dogma, but also because it embodies a 
a consensus of opinion in the Christian 


Committee of 100 group which, though 
it may not be accepted by other members 
of the peace movement, provides a basis 
of discussion which could help in clarify- 
ing our ideas. The definition of non- 
violence here is not merely a negation 
of physical force; it is an active purpose 
summed up in the sentence: “Do not be 
overcome by evil, but overcome evil with 
good.” Violence is regarded not as 
mechanical force, but as evil action: the 
negation of love. It therefore follows 
that non-violence is more than not doing 
harm; to “love your enemies” means to 
do them good. 


Apart from what we mean by violence 
and non-violence, another great area of 
muddle in the peace movement arises 
from our conception of and attitude to- 
wards the state. The Church, no longer 
the Tory Party at prayer, has become 
an adjunct of the welfare state: its 
idolatry of the state, with its substruc- 
ture of property relationships, has not 
altered as far as the hierarchy is con- 
cerned; though there are simmerings of 
revolt among the rank and file - reflected 
dimly in such persons as the Bishop of 
Woolwich and the Dean of Southwark. 
It was decided by a majority of the 
Christian Group of the Committee of 
100 to confine this pamphlet to the argu- 
ment for non-violence based on the life 
and teaching of Jesus described in the 
New Testament. “We believe that the 
practical application of His teaching, if 
consistently used, could a more 
effective and permanent way of combat- 
ing tyranny, injustice and violence than 
the methods of war which are currently 
accepted, however reluctantly, by a 
majority of Christians ... if Christians 
are to be effective in the struggle for 
world peace they must develop new, 
creative modes of action, which combat 
poverty, injustice, and sheer hunger, 
which are likely to be the root causes of 
war in future.” (Another pamphlet is in 
Prospect dealing with this subject.) 
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John Wilcocks 


Artists’ peace tower 
in Los Angeles 


A thirty-three foot sculptoral tower was 
erected in Los Angeles on February 26. 
A collage of the work of hundreds of 
artists, the tower stands as a twenty- 
four-hour-a-day protest against the war in 
Vietnam. 


First dreamed up by University College 
of Los Angeles (UCLA) art professor 
Irving Petlin, the project soon enlisted 
support from most of his fellow faculty 
members, a score of local artists and 
then painters and sculptors from all over 
the world who responded to an invitation 
to submit works. Among early promises 
were those from Alan D’Arcangelo, Elaine 
De Kooning, Matta, Roy Lichtenstein, 
Robert Motherwell, George Segal, Frank 
O’Hara, Ad Reinhardt, Larry Rivers; 
James Rosenquist, Mark Rothko and 
Frank Stella. The overall director was 
red-bearded NY sculptor Mark di Suvero. 


The project encountered opposition from 
the start. The owner of the unused site, 
last rented out to people selling Xmas 
trees, had second thoughts about the 
tower after signing the lease; he vowed, 
in a local TV interview, that he'd tear it 
down as soon as the lease expired at 
the end of the month. Then the belliger- 
ent motorcycle Hells Angels’ types, who 
hang around at an outdoor cafe a few 


Noe 


blocks down the Strip, started looking for 
trouble. They’d wander over, sometimes 
in ones and twos, occasionally in larger 
groups and shout jeers from the other 
side of the waist-high fence that separ- 
ated the lot from the sidewalk. They 
rarely did anything more overt than 
heckle, but for two or three nights in 
a row sections of the fence, and some- 
times the sign ‘“‘ Artists Protest Vietnam 
War” were torn down. 


In the: early stages the artists were 
content to extract all the publicity poss. 
ible by allowing the sign to be demol- 
ished and painstakingly rebuilding it 
every morning, but in the final week, 
after a lesson in_ non-violent resistance 
from the local CNVA chapter, the group 
devised a plan to counter any attack. 
Twenty four hours a day a truck parked 
beside the tower was in touch with 
committee headquarters - a furnished 
apartment whose bathroom window over- 
looked the site . via citizens’ band radio. 
A telephone call from this apartment 
could bring a police squad car to the 
scene in six minutes - during which time 
the intruders, hopefully, could be 
reasoned with. 


Exactly one week before opening day, 
on Saturday, February 20, the artists 


Under construction (from 
The East Village Other) 


group held a benefit party in the studio 
of one of the sculptors: $2 a head, live 
rock and roll, pretty chicks and plenty of 
booze. If the hecklers had known what 
a blast it was, they’d have been there, 
ideological differences or not. At any 
rate, just as the party was ending, a 
call came from the guard at the site for 
help: a bunch of marines had appeared 
on the scene with dire threats. By the 
time reinforcements from the party ar- 
rived the marines had been calmed 
down (by conversation!), the police had 
been called (they arrived in six minutes), 
and all was quiet again. 


By Wednesday almost four hundred pic- 
tures had arrived at the site - two-foot- 
square painted panels - and a couple 
of volunteers sat atop the fifteen foot 
scaffolding and began to nail them into 
place. A girl who’d fallen off the scaffold- 
ing the previous day and sprained her 
ankle came along on crutches to watch. 


By Thursday, 211 paintings were in place 
on the scaffolding around the tower and 
the steel structure itself had been rein- 
forced with three mounds of grey cement 
- one carried the SANE symbol, and on 
another had been scratched the words, 
“create, not destroy.” 


There were some standouts: Roy Lich- 
tenstein’s mushroom cloud, white on a 
blue-dotted background, was prominently 
displayed, and a naive officer type blindly 
saluting, his eyes blindfolded with an 
American flag (this by Patrick Black- 
well) drew attention. One picture showed 
a red octopus, the obsessive symbol of 
the right wingers; and a giant dollar bill 
showed Washington’s face replaced by 
that of Ho Chi Minh. A plain red stop 
sign, a highway marker reading “US”; 
the nuclear disarmament SANE symbol 
roughly painted in white on a blue back- 
ground, were all effective. James Rosen- 
quist’s panel merely said “Bad Count,” 
spelled out in plain stencil lettering. 
“All wars are boyish and are fought by 
boys,” read one pane]. Another collaged 
part of the Los Angeles Times’ front 
page - “ LBJ WAR TRIP” - was the head, 
with paintings of dark brooding Rand 
Corporation type men at the side. There 
yas a painting of a baby impaled on a 
spike. 


Although the paintings represented hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of art 
at current market prices, none of the Los 
Angeles papers turned up on Wednesday 
to inspect them. The committee did, how- 
ever, hire uniformed guards from a local 
Brinks agency - much to the annoyance 
of the CNVA representative on the site 
who charged that violence was being 
met with stronger force. The threats 
from Passing malcontents increased daily 
after the pictures went up, and several 
people announced their intention of set- 
ting fire to the whole structure. 


Folksinger Judy Collins dropped by to 


give the tower a bit of her groovy pres- ° 


tige. While she was watching the welders 
reinforce some of the metal joints with 
acetalyne torches, it was also observed 
that a group of sombre men had been 
standing in a doorway across the street, 
arms folded ominously. across their 
chests, in what some assessed as “ typical 
southern redneck fashion.” Their pre- 
sence was explained later in the day 
when the CNVA’s Marvin Davidow went 
over to speak to them. 


“We're here to rob this bank” one of 
them said. “James Coburn’s supposed 
to be here too; we can’t start filming 
without him.” 


The bank, a branch of the Bank of 
America, directly faces the tower across 
Sunset Strip, recalling for some ob- 
servers its role in a civil rights incident 
last year. It was at a Bank of America 
branch that half-a-dozen UCLA students 
were jailed for a sit-in demanding more 
Negro jobs. 


Standing by the fence at the edge of 
the site, the young volunteers supple- 
menting the nightly guard, were a pro- 
vocation to passers-by on their way to 
the nearby Dino’s (with its neon carica- 
ture of a bleary Dean Martin) or to the 
Playboy Club. Many stopped their cars 
along the busy Strip and came over 
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belligerently. “This is all a bunch of 
shit’ was a typical approach. The young 
guards, trained in non-violent techniques, 
would reply soothingly and patiently and 
usually some sort of dialogue would 
ensue. “O K,” said one aggressor, “ but 
you are saying that we have to make 
sacrifices if we pulled out of our foreign 
commitments. Would you be willing to 
give up your car and your home to have 
peace? I wouldn't.” Said his bearded 
protagonist on the other side of the 
fence, “I already did.” 


Quite a few of the passing hecklers were 
willing to talk - although some just 
whizzed by on motorcycles shouting 
You're sick” - even if their comments 
weren't particularly relevant to the is- 
sues. Advertising man Jim Ryan, pro- 
ducer and backer ($1,500) of the movie 
being made of the month-long project, 
taped a couple of chic girls who paused 
one afternoon to volunteer their opinions 
about the artists, who'd been slaving all 
day in 70 degree heat welding the struc- 
ture: “These people don’t even look 
clean; I don’t like dirty people who 
don’t work. The men have long hair...” 
And, with a pat of her lacquered hair, 
aer companion added: “ They’re all ani- 
mals.” 


The landlord of the site has threatened to 
take advantage of a clause in his lease 
and evict the artists’ committee at the 
end of February instead of the end of 
March - but if he does he'll have to 
forfeit $1,000 in rent. Meanwhile there 
are rumours that the Pasadena Art 
Museum, the most prestigious in the 
West, may bid for the yellow and purple 
steel tower built under the direction of 
sculptor Mark Di Suvero. Friday night 
it was floodlit and decorated with a 
silver plastic sculpture suspended from 
the top. All this attracted several hun- 
dred people to the site, who milled 
around argumentatively in little groups. 
Each group was infiltrated by a tower 
supporter wearing an orange arm band 
who attempted to keep the arguments 
at a peaceful, rational level. 


KTTA, the most reactionary of the local 
TV stations, arrived early Friday night, 
its reporter tipping his hand prematurely 
by asking, ‘“ Would you do this in Red 
Square?” 


Humorous portraits of LBJ, including 
one in which his profile shared the 
canvas with an Asian head blindfolded 
with a bloodstained bandage, stood out 
among the new paintings. ‘War is very 
bad for children,” read one panel; “I 
hate war, I love life, let me live,” said 
another. 


Painting of the outside fence was 
finally completed: a US flag with white 
doves instead of stars on the blue back- 
ground and the red stripes bleeding 
into soldiers whose bayonets were rip- 
ping open bags of rice. 

John Wilcocks is one of the editorial 
board of a recently launched New York, 
off-beat newspaper, The East Village 
Other. Before that he was a regular con- 
tributor to the Village Voice. 
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and Race 
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(opp. Belsize Park tube station) 


Wednesday, April 20, 8 pm 
Speakers 


John Lewis SNCC 
Ben Whitaker MP 


and others 


Sponsored by Labour Campaign 
Against Racialism 
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Wilson’s violent sanctions 


Tom McGrath writes: Wilson's threat of 
violence to the tanker Manuela, which 
was attempting to land oil in Rhodesia 
last week, should waken up anyone who 
thought that Wilson’s attempts to bring 
down the Smith regime by sanctions were 
close to non-violence. In fact, the sanc- 
tions seem to have been the only com- 
promise the prime minister could find 
between the call for armed force made 
by the Africans and the “kith and kin” 
plea made by the white Rhodesians. 
Wilson’s sanctions were not non-violent 
but simply a lack of violence and, more 
important, a lack of any constructive al- 
ternative to armed force. 


Admittedly the sanctions have not been 
fully tried yet, and may yet prove to 
be effective in bringing Smith to his 
knees. But they might not be effective 
and might only worsen the plight of the 
coloured Africans in Rhodesia. It is 
tempting to agree with the Africans and 
demand that Wilson acts more decisively 
about Rhodesia by introducing the tough 
remedy of the army. 


It is tempting except for the fact that 
to our knowledge the army has never 
solved anything. In any case, Wilson is 
likely to use the army only as a last 
resort. What must be done, if the under- 
standable feelings of the Africans are to 
be met, is to find a solution to the 
Rhodesian problem that doesn’t involve 
armed force and is quite clearly effective. 
What this might be is anybody’s guess. A 
joint commission might be one way, al- 
though that is dangerous because it im- 
plies immediately making concessions to 
Smith. A non-violent invasion of Rho- 
desia might be another, although that has 
the strong disadvantage - to the shame 
of every proponent of non-violence in 
this country, including this paper - of 
appearing laughably. unrealistic. 


It would be plain stupid to expect Wilson 
to come up with any dynamic answer 


to the Rhodesian problem. He long ago 
sold out to the pressures within this 
country that demand he go very easy on 
Smith. So, the so-called peace movement 
in this country will really have to get 
busy finding that non-violent solution so 
much lip-service is paid to. Otherwise 
when the Africans urge armed insurrec- 
tion as the only possible way to freedom 
in Rhodesia, no-one can honestly con- 
tradict them. 

I am in the embarrassing position of 
having to write this piece because I hap- 
pen to work on a paper which must com- 
ment on something like the Rhodesian 
issue. I should be writing this, as a 
straightforward editorial, because it is 


my job. But I can’t honestly do that. 
Peace News, in common with the peace 
movement, has almost nothing of practi- 
cal relevance to say on the Rhodesian 
question at the moment. That, to my 
mind, is a tragedy. But, like most trage- 
dies, perhaps, we can learn from it. The 
unfortunate thing is that while we are 
learning from our own lack of knowledge 
and initiative, the African people con- 
tinue to suffer. No-one can blame them 
if they resort to violence, even though 
violence has never completely solved any- 
one’s problems. And we must remember 
that it is the failure of ‘peace move 
ments’ and the like, that is in part re- 
sponsible for that violence. 


Uncomfortable 


After the months of no hope in Vietnam, 
the Buddhist-organised demonstrations 
against the Ky regime, and, by implica- 
tion, the United States, have brought the 
glimmering of a solution to that terrible 
war. 


The demonstrations have worried the 
Pentagon, and this is surely to the good. 
When it is reported that disturbances in 
Da Nang have disrupted US bomb sup- 
plies and meant a lessening of the inten- 
sity of US bombing in Vietnam, this is 
extremely encouraging. But Vietnam is 
Y no means close to solving her prob- 
ems. 


Even if the Americans were to respond 
to popular feeling in Vietnam by with- 
drawing, and elections were held, it 
would be extremely difficult to find a 
government that would have popular sup- 
port. There would almost certainly be a 
succession of dictatorships in Vietnam. 


Americans 


The movement towards democracy 
started by the Buddhists would have to 
continue against persecuting odds. None- 
theless, this would be preferable to the 
present situation. At least, to push 
foreign forces out of Vietnam would 
mean that future wars fought in that 
country would be for Vietnamese reas- 
ons. 

But the war looks like being waged for 
American reasons for a long time to 
come, despite the recent demonstrations. 
The difference might be that the Ameri- 
cans will have to be much more overtly 
colonialists now that the popular anti- 
American feelings have been so clearly 
shown. This will make the American 
position much more uncomfortable. If 
Vietnamese non-co-operation and sabo- 
tage continue, the Americans just might 
be forced eventually to look for a way 
out, It is a faint hope but any hope for 
Vietnam is worth something. 


Anarchists 
on the 
march 


Bob Overy writes: Last year after the 
Easter march Peace News moralised 
pretty severely on the unruly conduct of 
a group we described as “ anarchists.” 
The anarchists, we said, “have done 
neither themselves nor the peace move- 
ment any credit over Easter.” It might 
have been expected that we would say 
much the same thing this year. The 
reason why I want to approach the prob- 
lem of anarchist petty violence different- 
ly is, first, that those responsible, the 
so-called “ Easter anarchists,” don’t read 
Peace News and wouldn't be affected by 
it if they did; and secondly, that the real 
anarchists, the anarchists whom Donald 
Rooum is pleased to describe as “ es- 
tablishment anarchists,” have made some 
considerable attempts this year to reason 
with and even control the unruly groups 
that we were attacking last year. If the 
“establishment anarchists” failed, and 
I believe they did, it wasn’t entirely 
their fault. 4 

I don’t wish to justify the jeering at 
speakers and scuffing with police in 
Trafalgar Square which, for me, almost 
ruined the most listenable final rally I 
have attended, gave CND a universally 
bad press, and distracted attention from 
a silent vigil outside Downing Street by 
those dissidents of former years, the 
Committee of 100, But there was reason 
behind that continual chant of “ anarch- 
ist speaker ... " Over the many weeks 
in which CND was planning the march 
and final rally for this year, the direct 
action or libertarian wing of the peace 
movement, made up most obviously of 
the Committee of 100 and anarchists, 
had been pressing either for the denial 
of the Trafalgar Square platform to all 
Labour MPs who hadn't voted against 
Johnson's Vietnam policy, or alterna- 
tively for a speaker to represent direct 


action opinion in the peace movement. 
I have heard that the Committee would 
have liked Ronald Sampson to speak; 
the anarchists had selected Philip San. 
som. As it happened CND would not lis- 
ten to these demands; the Committee 
and the anarchists had to like it or lump 
it. 

In these circumstances the Committee 
of 100 decided that CND had moved 
far enough away from its previous posi- 
tion of more or Jess determined support 
for the Labour Party in its election 
propaganda, in recent issues of Sanity, 
and in the selection of only one MP, 
Stan Orme, for the final rally, to justify 
co-operation. The anarchists at their re- 
cent conference in Birmingham decided 
similarly to co-operate with CND or alter- 
natively, where still disillusioned, to 
boycott the march altogether. 

In the event, however, a small group of 
anarchists who didn’t agree with de- 
cisions taken at Birmingham combined 
with the “Easter anarchists” to con- 
tinue the harassment of “ CND bureau- 
cracy.” When Del Foley grabbed the 
microphone in Trafalgar Square, this was 
seemingly the conclusion of a long cam- 
paign to have direct action opinion re- 
presented at the final rally. When Olive 
Gibbs suddenly capitulated to his pres- 
sure and the clamour of “anarchists” 
in the crowd by saying, “ Right, you can 
have an anarchist speaker!” this was a 
complete turn around on a position that 
CND had maintained for months. Small 
wonder that the anarchist who did speak, 
Jeff Nuttall, who called for the destruc- 
tion of the Ministry of Defence in White. 
hall, was immediately disowned by all the 
“establishment anarchists.” They had 
wanted Philip Sansom to speak. 

My point is, firstly, that CND has created 
a very dangerous precedent in capitulat- 
ing so completely to a pressure group 
that secured its aims by a sustained but 
ill-organised campaign of petty violence. 
It may be that tactically it was necessary 
to allow an anarchist speaker in order 
to forestall serious barracking of Stan 
Orme and the other speakers and a full- 
scale riot in the Square. I fee), however, 
that it is now open to any group on the 
march to organise a campaign of violence 
to secure its ends. In other words either 
CND should have stood by its refusal 
to allow an anarchist speaker, or it 


should have agreed to a direct action 
speaker months ago. 

Secondly, if Easter marches are to be 
held in future, a method must be de 
vised of coping with petty violence by 
hooligans on the march. At the moment, 
where CND marshals can’t cope they 
tend to rely on the police. For a move- 
ment which presumes to tell others what 
they should do about their problems 
of violence it is not very encouraging 
to find that we can’t even solve our own. 
I would suggest that such a method 
might involve a considerable increase in 
the number of marshals. On the other 
hand it would also involve an increase 
in the “ democracy ” of the march; some. 
how CND must involve every marcher 
in the notion of personal responsibility 
for the conduct of the march. 

Thirdly, the question of the relationship 
between CND and the Labour Party must 
be hammered out. In the last analysis, 
the violence of this march, bred of 
frustration, can be laid at Wilson’s door. 
The giant puppet show pointed admir- 
ably to the dilemma of peace movement 
activists who oppose both the Tories and 
the Labour Party. If some supporters 
can express this dilemma only through 
consistent sniping at the CND leadership, 
it is not surprising. 
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I may be wrong but having just listened 
to an hour of argument on the subject 
of “anarchists on the march” I am 
coming to the conclusion that march 
post-mortems are largely a waste of 
time. After the Easter march last year, 
there was a series of arguments on an- 
archists and the trouble they are sup- 
posed to cause. This year the same thing 
has happened. It seems to me that the 
arguments are really over labels. “‘ Re 
sponsible” anarchists like Donald Rooum 
and John Rety naturally don’t regard 
the anarchist movement as being com- 
prised of stupid trouble-makers. 

Yet there is no doubt that when trouble 
is started on the march it is often around 
a group of people calling themselves “ an- 
archists.” It all depends what you mean 
by anarchist. Maybe CND is lucky to 
have the anarchists around for the trou- 
ble-makers to latch on to. It could be 
that if there were no anarchist groups 
on the march, the trouble-makers would 
still be there, calling themselves mem- 
bers of CND. Anyway, while the argu- 
ments go on, whatever happened to 
Vietnam, the Bomb, and all those other 
things the march is supposed to be 
about? 


AN rot 


Last Sunday’s News of the World has a 
report on the latest achievement of 
American science: a University of 
Michigan biologist has announced that 
29 women recently became pregnant 
from sperm that had been frozen for 
two and a half years. 

As usual, speculation about how the new 
technique could be used is rife. The 
doctor himself believes that, apart from 
providing a sperm bank for possible use 
after a nuclear war, it may be possible 
to use deep-freeze sperm to produce a 
new Einstein or Beethoven, long after 
the death of the genius. The doctor does 
admit, however, that some brilliant men 
have had not the most brilliant of off- 
spring. 

There is talk in the report of a “sperm 
bank organisation where a wife could 
take her husband to deposit his sperm 
in case of sudden death.” A young bride 
whose husband has just gone to fight in 
Vietnam is quoted as saying that she 
wishes such a bank existed “so that if 
anything happened to him out there I 
could at least bear his children.” 


s s * 


Readers who were interested in Morris 
Renek’s article on The Fugs (Peace 
News, December 24, 1965) may be glad 
or sorry to know that The Fugs LP is 
now available in this country from Col- 
lets. 

a * . 
The London Free School takes another 
step in the right direction with the 
publication of the first issue of its Nott- 
ing Hill news-sheet, The Gate. By news- 
sheet standards, this is very lively, both 
in the way it’s written and laid out, 
although anyone who wants to be critical 
about the School will pounce on the 
“surprissed ” that crops up twice in one 
report. 

s s cd 
Why does President Johnson suddenly 
appear in my column upside down? Two 
answers: article by Norman Mailer 
(Peace News, August 27, 1965); the 
editor is on holiday. 
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Calvin Hernton 


Le Roi Jones 


THE WITCHCRAFT 
OF LE ROI JONES 


Everyone from A. J. Muste, the American pacifist, to, probably, President 
Johnson, has had hard words to say about Le Roi Jones, America’s most 
outspoken Negro writer. In this article, Calvin Hernton gives an outline 
of Jones’ development from his beginnings with the American avant 
garde white poets, to his later role as high priest of Black Nationalism. 


“Most American white men are trained 
to be fags. No wonder their faces are 
weak and blank; they lack the hurt that 
reality makes. That red flush. Those silk 
blue faggot eyes ... Can you, for a 
second, imagine the average middle class 
white man able to do somebody harm? 
Alone? Without the technology that at 
this moment still lets him rule the 
world? Do you understand the softness 
of the white man, the weakness .. . the 
estrangement from reality?” 


These encouraging words are from the 
pen of a very small fragile and harmless 
looking American Negro with a long but 
noticeably neat beard. They are from an 
article in the January issue of Cavalier, 
an American magazine. The title of the 
article is ‘ White Eyes.” The author is 
Le Roi Jones - thirty-one-year-old poet, 
playwright, novelist, and for the last 
two years America’s most “ controver- 
sial” black writer. Let’s see what else 
this young man has to say about Ameri- 
ca: 


“White Americans are, as they like to 
think of themselves, great moralists, but 
their morality is based on the mainten- 
ance of evil all over the planet ... The 
Western white man has the morality of 
a primitive... because he is turned 
backwards .. . all his emotional allegi- 
ances are toward the static, the ‘un- 
changing’ . . The white man is a 
primitive because all the rest of the 
world’s people must think towards the 
future, towards change ... The white 
man, at this point in history, is the major 
obstruction on the path of man’s pro- 
gress. The white man will not change, 
but he will be changed by the force of 
world spirit ... into ashes.” 


Le Roi Jones has published all over the 
world. In addition to being the author 
of several anthologies, he is the author 
of two volumes of his own verse, 
three “ controversial ” plays, and a socio. 
logical study on the origin and develop- 
ment of blues and jazz music (Blues 
People). He is on the faculty at The 
New School For Social Research and also 
at Columbia University. Last year he was 
a recipient of a major American founda- 
tion award for writers, scholars and ar- 
tists. At present he is the founder-direc- 
tor of The Black Arts Repertory Theatre 
located in the thicket of the black 
ghetto, Harlem, New York. 


The Black Artist 


The Black Arts Theatre was established 
early in 1965; its programme and aims 
added to the fires of controversy that 
were already blazing around the name of 
its founder. The Black Arts Theatre, an 
old but well-structured tenement, loca- 
ted on 130th Street between the notorious 
Seventh and Lenox Avenues, did not (and 
as far as I know still does not) permit 


white people to enter through its doors. 
Le Roi Jones writes: 


“The Black Artist’s role in America is 
to aid in the destruction of America as 
he knows it. If what he does - whether 
it’s polemical or lyrical or however it 
functions - if it contributes to that des- 
truction, it is valid and finally beautiful 
... The Black Artist must draw out of 
his soul the correct image of the world. 
He must use this image to band his 
brothers and sisters together in com- 
mon understanding of the nature of 
the world (and the nature of America) 
and the nature of the human soul. The 
Black Artist must demonstrate sweet life, 
how it differs from the deathly grip oj 
the white eyes. The Black Artist must 
teach the white eyes their deaths, and 
teach the black man how to bring these 
deaths about .. . THE QUALITY OF 
NIGHT THAT YOU HATE MOST IS ITS 
BLACK AND ITS STARTEETH EYES 
... RED NIGGER EYES LOOKING UP 
FROM A BLACK HOLE ... SIXTEEN 
KILLERS ON A LIVE MAN’S CHEST 
._. . THE LONE RANGER IS DEAD, 
THE SHADOW IS DEAD. ALL YOUR 
HEROES ARE DYING. J. EDGAR 
HOOVER WILL SOON BE DEAD. YOUR 
rail: WILL DIE, LYNDON JOHN- 


White poets 


I remember when I first heard the name 
of Le Roi Jones, it was about seven 
years ago, and I read some of his poetry 
and found nothing in it that indicated 
he was a Negro. In fact, Le Roi was 
making the scene with the then avant 
garde beat group of young rebellious 
white poets, jazz-sters and hippies - 
Creeley, Olson, Ginsberg, Ferlinghetti, 
Kerouac, Joel Oppenheimer, Denise 
Levertov, Corso, Diane Di Prima, and 
so on. He hung out with them, wrote 
like them; and, although Jones was the 
only black poet associated with them, 
he was not merely a “token” Negro 
within their midst; high up in the ranks, 
he had a great deal of influence in mat- 
ters of poetics, politics and publishing. 
In a lot of instances he got published 
more than most of the rest did. 


In addition to being the editor of Yugen 
and Kulchur magazines and having a 
heavy hand in the Totem and Corinth 
presses (all ef which were more or less 
the exclusive property of the beat group). 
Jones was the only Negro who appeared 
in nearly every poetry and literary an- 
thology/magazine that came out not only 
in America but elsewhere as well. 


I recall me and my wife wondering who 
was this spade cat (Negro), this only 
spade cat making it with all of those 
gray boys (whites). Then I moved to 


New York’s Lower East Side (‘‘ East 
Village”) where Jones was living and 
where all of the rest lived or hung out - 
the pubs, coffee houses, the pads (except 
those in San Francisco, the Ferlinghetti 
contingency, whose members showed up 
in New York from time to time). There 
was another young Negro named Ted 
Jones who read hip verse in expresso 
cafes in Greenwich Village (‘‘ West Vil- 
lage’’) for a while, but one day he took 
the underground “A” train up to Har- 
lem, discovered thousands of black people 
for the first time in his life and did not 
stop riding until he landed in Africa; 
he has not returned. But it was Jones 
who was the man (or should I say 
“boy ’?); when he got sick, the white 
poets put on a large scale benefit 
reading at the well-known Judson Church 
for the uplift of his wife and family. 


Shake-up! 

That was around 1963 or 1964. Then the 
change set in. One runs a hazard when 
trying to be specific about what really 
happened. Jones began to have more to 
do with the young, frustrated black 
writers and would-be writers, the angry 
Negro militants, painters and plain dis- 
gruntled, who came sauntering on to the 
Lower East Side during this time. The 
“Negro Revolution” was in full blast. 
Malcolm X was shouting, “Stand up like 
black men and tell the white devils 
where it’s at!” Then, too, Jones had al- 
ways been close to the black jazz musi- 
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cians, Coltrane, Archie Shepp, Max 
Roach, Sonny Rollins, etc. 

Suddenly, as if out of nowhere, Jones 
produced a play that shook up the whole 
downtown area of New York and re- 
verberated uptown and even burnt the 
very asbestos covering of the White 
Literary Establishment itself. A white 
friend, who was baffled at this new move 
of Jones, told me that when he saw The 
Dutchman he felt crushed! He did not 
know if he should go out and commit 
suicide or go up and strangle the actors. 
The play was so powerful and ripe with 
genius that many people in the audience 
forgot they were in the theatre and 
often yelled at the actors while the play 
was in progress; the reviewers hailed 
Jones either with praises of greatness or 
with damnations of outrage. 

Loud controversy broke out about The 
Dutchman. Quiet controversy (which was 
even louder) began to simmer on the 
Lower East Side among those who knew 
or Knew of Jones - “Hey, baby, where 
is Roi at lately?” 

But whoever was backing Jones liked 
The Dutchman or liked the publicity that 
the play had incited. I understand that 
the backer said he would produce any- 
thing Jones wrote, sight un-seen. Within 
several months two new one act plays, 
The Toilet and The Slave (The Dutch- 
man was also one act), were billed at 
The Saint Marks Playhouse, following 
a long successful run of Genet’s The 
Blacks. The two plays were utterly de- 
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vastating! People vomited. The press 
cringed and flamed with emotional 
heat: “The Toilet Stinks!” It was all 
too much. Whites could not stomach any. 
more of this. Both plays were cancelled. 
But by this time Le Roi Jones had more 
than made his point. He had virtually 
gone through the transformation, the 
long sulking Witch in him had finally 
bored through, collecting and synthesis- 
ing all the mystique of his anger, thrust- 
ing it forth like a solid black fist. As 
time went on Jones grew more “con- 
troversial’’ and, characteristically, the 
American press began to play him up 
much in the same way that it was doing 
Malcolm X (Bad nigger in the alley full 
of hatred and with a knife ready to do 
in all white people!). Jones was, on the 
other hand, also sensationalised by the 
Chicago Tribune as being the “ sexiest, 
swingingest, angriest Negro on the new 
bohemian scene - The King of the Lower 
East Side!” 


Jones might have been “ king” of some- 
thing, but it was clear now that, although 
he still lived on the Lower East Side, he 
was not interested in being king of any- 
thing down there anymore. Vaguely one 
heard him talking now about something 
he called “The Black Arts.” And he be- 
gan writing about the race problem in a 
language and symbolism similar to the 
language of medieval witchcraft. The 
word “death” kept creeping from his 
soft spoken voice. 


“We are the witch doctors and the 
assassins, but we still make a place for 
the true scientist. Our heroes are such 
as Crazy Horse, Denmark Vesey, Patrice 
Lumumba (and I might add, Malcolm X, 
Nkrumah). These are the true heroes 
and their enemies are most of you who 
are listening to this ... We are black 
magicians, black arts we make in the 
black labs of the heart. The fair are fatr, 
and deathly white. The day will not save 
them and we own the night.” 


Talk-outs 


In a series of “ Talk-outs,” held in two 
famous jazz night-clubs, the Village Gate 
and the Village Vanguard, including 
Archie Shepp, Paul Krasner, Nat Hen- 
toff, the press and the club owners, Jones 
expoused in his pleasant voice a creed 
that was chilling for some Negroes to 
hear, let alone for whites. A white person 
wanted to know what could they do to 
help solve the race problem and Jones 
very quietly replied: “All you can do 
for me is die.” — 
Someone pointed out that two of the civil 
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rights workers in Mississippi who had 
been murdered were whites trying to 
help, and Jones observed that the whites 
had only been killed but the Negro had 
been “maimed and mutilated”; he 
added that those white boys were “ arti- 
facts.” Baffled, somebody wanted to 
know then why was Jones engaging in 
the talkouts if he believed there was 
nothing whites could do. Frankly, calmly, 
he stated that the only reason he con- 
sented to be in the talk-outs was that 
the club owner (who was seated right 
there) had promised him the free use of 
the premises to give a jazz benefit to- 
wards raising money to establish The 
Black Arts Theatre - uptown, in Har- 
lem! 

Not only was the jazz benefit a telling 
success with many musicians of fame par- 
ticipating, but Jones put on an all-black 
poetry reading, including more than a 
dozen Negro poets from elsewhere as 
well as from the Lower East Side, the 
news of which resounded all over New 
York. 


Hypocrite 


Jones had now started reading a certain 
poem everywhere he appeared, beginning 
with, “President Lyndon Johnson Is A 
Mass Murderer!” ... and ending with 
Jones, who was born and raised in 
Newark, New Jersey, pronouncing that 
around the turn of the century the 
mother of President Johnson travelled 
from Texas all the way to New Jersey 
to hold hands all night “with a nigger. 
I know,” whispered Le Roi, “I got 
proof.” 


Everybody got the message. Le Roi Jones 
may have gone crazy, but that he meant 
what he was saying and trying to do 
was unmistakable. Word of mouth be 
gan to put him down. The press, charac- 
teristically, finally took him seriously and 
started a campaign to ridicule and make 
a comic of him. Fieffer satirised him in 
the Village Voice as selling masochism 
to guilty white liberals. Paul Krasner 
put him down in The Realist by cartoon- 
ing him as ‘“ Super-spade " who by night 
flew around haranguing Negroes for as- 
sociating with white people, and by day 
was a mild little black poet sitting 
quietly at home with his white wife 
and mulatto children. P : 
But before the issue of having a white 
wife could be openly used to label him 
a hypocrite or a_ schizophrenic, Le Roi 
left the Lower East Side, obtained a 
building in the centre of Harlem, and 
moved into it - with aid from just about 
every Negro artist and would-be artist 
on the Lower East Side and plenty from 
other places, The Black Arts Repertory 
Theatre was launched. 


The Dead Lecturer 


Many of the Negroes could not alto- 
gether comprehend the break (family- 
wise) that Jones had made, but_they 
went with him anyway, because, I sus- 
pect, he was practising, however pain- 
fully or mistakenly, what he had come 
to preach; to many of them Le Roi must 
have offered hope. He also cut himself 
loose, it seemed, from all of his old white 
cohorts, including Allen Ginsberg him- 
self who, after he returned from the 
fandango in the Albert Hall, met me on 
the street, asking, “ Tell me, baby, what’s 
happening with Roi? Once he told me 
that I was the only white man in Ameri- 
ca that he trusted. But from what I’ve 
been hearing since I got back, I want to 
know if he’s changed his mind about me 
too. I keep calling up there but they: 
won’t let me speak to him. What’s hap- 
pening, man?” 

The “key” to the change that came 
over or came in Le Roi Jones during 
the past few years is, in my opinion, 
found in The Dead Lecturer, a recently 
published volume of his poetry, some 
of which was written while he was still 
making the scene with the whites. There 
are about 75 poems in the volume; the 


word “death” and/or its various sym- 
bols and references occurs in well over 
80% of the poems. Moreover, there are 
countless references dealing with aliena- 
tion, with inner anguish, with the agony 
of the loss of manhood, with the liar... 
self-other deceit . . . homosexuality, es- 
trangement .. . self-other love and hate 
... ‘I am inside of someone who hates 
me. I look out from his eyes. Smell what 
fouled tunes come in to his breath, Love 
his wretched women.” 


And consider this: 

“I address/the society/the image, of 
separation, isolation, after so many years 
of trying to enter their kingdoms, now 
they suffer in tears, these others, saz- 
ophones whining through the wooden 
doors of their less than gracious homes. 
The poor have become our creators. The 
black. The thoroughly ignorant. Let the 
combination of morality and inhumanity 
begin.” 

Now this: 

“Come up, black dada/nihilismus. Rape 
the white girls. Rape their fathers. Cut 
the mothers’ throats. Black dada nihilis- 
mus, choke my friends/in their bedrooms 
with their drinks spilling and restless for 
tilting hips or dark liver lips sucking 
splinters from the master’s thigh. Black 
scream/and chant, scream...” 

The method and the style of the poems 
in The Dead Lecturer are similar to 
those characteristic of the beat or the 
Black Mountain College clique of poets, 
Jones’ friends. The use of periods in- 
stead of commas, commas instead of 
periods, the use of obliques, unclosed 
parentheses, broken lines, formalistic 
meter, all of these are similar to the 
method of Carlos Williams who was (or 
is) an acknowledged influence among the 
beat poets. Many of the poems contain 
references to Le Roi’s experiences with 
these poets; two poems are inscribed 
to Ed Dorn and Robert Duncan. 

Listen to the dead lecturer: 

“This is the enclosure (flesh, where in- 
nocence is a weapon. An abstraction. 
Touch. (Not mine. Or yours, if you are 
the soul I had and abandoned when I 
was blind and had my enemies carry me 
as a dead man ... It burns the thing 
inside it. And that thing screams.” 


Harlem theatre 


The opening day of The Black Arts 
Theatre in Harlem was an historic oc- 
casion not only for Jones and those who 
went with him but for the ghetto itself. 
There was a parade down to 125th Street 
(the main thoroughfare of the ghetto). 
The practical programme of the theatre 
consisted of jazz performances, drama, 
dance, poetry readings, socio-political 
discussions, and classes in all of the 
arts and some of the social sciences, 
i.e. real Negro history. 

In addition to those Jones took with him 
from the Lower East Side, several famous 
Negro artists, musicians, writers, etc, who 
frequented the theatre and did volunteer 
work. Strong plays (even “ dangerous ” 
ones) written by the people and the 
workers themselves were being put on; 
some were scheduled to be performed in 
the streets; before I came away across 
the ocean I helped direct plays written 
by Le Roi’s arch assistant, Charles Pat- 
terson, who is barely over twenty-one. 
Theoretically, the programme of the 
Black Arts Repertory Theatre and the 
commitment of the Black Artist, speci- 
oe the commitment of Le Roi Jones, 
is this: 


“His (the black artist’s) role is to re- 
port and reflect so precisely the nature 
of the society, and of himself, in that 
society, that other men will be moved 
by the exactness of his rendering, and 
if they are black men, grow strong 
through this moving, having seen their 
own strength, and weakness, and if they 
are white men, tremble, curse, and go 
mad, because they will be drenched with 
the filth of their evil.” 


Not hatred 


Over the last two or three years Jones 
has been called everything from a mad- 
man to a racial bigot. But from what I 
have seen and read, Jones is a great 
writer with the promise of a Richard 
Wright; far from preaching hatred, 
everything he has said and written re- 
cently has but one constant hammering - 
to be Black in America is to be revolu- 
tionary. In his three plays, for instance, 
there is all of the hatred, venom, bru- 
tality, profanity, and downright insanity 
that white Americans have traditionally 
heaped upon the Negro - and it smacks 
them like a wet glove in their faces. 
Whitman once said: “A poet enlisted 
in a people’s cause can make every word 
he write draw blood.” 


Jones and those gathered about him are 
not begging America to “love” them; 
they are out to assert their dignity and 
to harrass the white world . while, at 
the same time, inspiring the biack masses 
to the affirmation of their inherent 
beauty and worth. Le Roi’s works are 
affluent with the kind of language that 
smacks of the brute exigencies of the 
Negro’s day-to-day life (death!) in 
America. Le Roi Jones (and a few 
others) are what I have termed else 
where, “Secular Existential Black 
Writers.” 

And - let me waste these last few words - 
if Americans would listen and take 
seriously what Jones and others are say- 
ing, there would be at least fewer riots 
in the streets of America. 

But the riots will go on, because, to 
quote Jones once more, 

“Any talk of ‘social progress’... in- 
habits a constant place in the white 
American psyche, much like the place 
Sonny Liston was made to come to life 
in, in the white press. Sonny was given 
the ‘ nigger in the alleyway with a black- 
jack ’ casting, which, in the final analysis, 
is true and admirable. But the actual 
social image of the black man in Ameri- 
ca is so warped from the white man 
sealed in his own lust and guilt that all 
he sees is his own twisted countenance 
smeared stupidly over all the world. And 
for that reason there are niggers in 
alleyways all over the world, waiting 
to do in each and every white man the 
devil creates,” 


Though I am a man 

who is loud 

on the birth 

of his ways. Publicly redefining 

each change in my soul, as if I had 
predicted 

al? fi 

a profited, biblically, even tho 

their chanting weight, 

erased familiarity 

jrom my face. A question I think 

an answer; whatever sits 

counting the minutes... 


When they say, “ It is Roi 
who is dead?” I wonder 
who will they mean? 
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The German ‘peace initiative’ 


West German policy-makers are con- 
tinually in a dilemma. On one hand, 
the desire to “reunite” the fatherland, 
and make it strong, to regain the 
premier position in Europe, and to take 
a national part in nuclear firing deci- 
sions makes for bellicosity and intransi- 
gence. On the other, it is clear that too 
much of that sort of thing courts disaster 
from the East. . 
The dilemma has led to some tactical 
indecision: does Germany make itself 
stronger by blocking or aiding attempts 
to reduce tension in Europe? Is reuni- 
fication a real aim (it might well mean 
the end of CDU government) or simply 
a tool for preventing a European settle- 
ment? Does Germany really hope to re- 
cover “ the lost provinces” ? 

In this context the proposals in the note 
which West Germany presented a fort- 
night ago to the governments of the 
world mark a weicome shift of em- 
phasis, although, in common with other 
“peace offensives,” the note retains its 
measure of intractability. 

In the seven points of the note, the 
federal government 

1. Appeais to all non-nuclear powers be- 


longing to military alliances in East 
and West to follow West Germany’s 
example of 1954 and renounce the 
production of nuclear weapons. 

2. Suggests that the nuclear powers agree 
not to place nuclear weapons in the 
control of other countries. 

3. Declares (conditionally) its readiness 
to join an attempt step by step to 
reduce the number of nuclear weapons 
in Europe. 

4.Is prepared to agree that the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Commission 
should control the handing over of 
fissionable materials to countries out- 
side Euratom. 

5. Proposes non-aggression agreements 
with the governments of East Europe 
(except the GDR). 

6. Announces its interest in bilateral 
agreements with East Europe for the 
exchange of military observers at 
manoeuvres of the armed forces. 

7.Is prepared to participate in a world 
disarmament conference or any other 
disarmament conference so long as 
this offers prospects of success. 

On the whole, these suggestions appear 

worthwhile; although there is plainly 


Michael Peristerakis 


in London 


Peristerakis was here for the Easter 
march. A representative of the League 
for Democracy in Greece acted as inter- 
preter. 

The simple answer to the conscription 
question is that if Michael Peristerakis 
had refused to be conscripted he would 
have been shot dead. There is no tradi- 
tion let alone recognition of conscien- 
tious objection in Greece. (If there is to 
be an anti-conscription campaign it is 
yet to be waged.) In any case the Greeks 
don’t see it this way; anyone conscripted 
in to the army who is known to be a 
political opponent of the right-wing is not 
assigned a military role. Peristerakis 
spent his two years with mules and don- 
keys digging holes. There seems to be 
no question or necessity in his mind of 
taking a principled stand against con- 
scription, | 

Peristerakis considers that it could be 
coincidental that his departure into the 
army in January 1964 saw a decline in 
the Greek peace movement which is only 
being rectified since his return in 
January this year. If the Marathon to 
Athens marches have continued, this 
shows that the body of support for peace 
activities has been maintained; he is 
now working to improve the structure of 
the Society for Nuclear Disarmament, 
a membership organisation which is 
otherwise fairly similar to the British 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament with 
regional and local groups. He expects this 
year’s march to be larger than ever be- 
fore, with many hundreds of thousands 
of people marching. 

When I asked him the political role of 
the peace movement on the left in 
Greece, Peristerakis became very ani- 
mated; I caught a glimpse of the young 
man who is capabe of organising and 
leading so many thousands of people. 
Peristerakis insists that the Greek peace 
movement is genuinely non-political; it 
is neither of the left nor the right; many 
right-wingers support it; it unites all 
those who however vaguely want peace. 
Peristerakis explains it that Greece suf- 
fered so much during the war that what- 
ever their political inclinations all 
Greeks hate war and are opposed to nu- 
clear weapons. 

This explains why the demands of the 
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Marathon march are so general. The 
Greek peace movement does not demand 
that Greece should leave NATO; it is 
not unilateralist. It demands that Ameri- 
can nuclear weapons should be removed 
from NATO bases in Greece and that the 
NATO and Warsaw pacts should be dis- 
solved. On the other hand Peristerakis 
explains that the march organisers are 
moved by the marchers; when they begin 
to make more specific demands so will 
the march organisers. He expects many 
marchers this year to be demanding with- 
drawal from NATO. He also tells me 
that in his native Crete a campaign is 
being organised of non-co-operation and 
boycott of NATO bases; and they are 
planning an annual march, like the 
original Aldermaston, from the main 
town in Crete to a NATO base. Clearly 
the general aims of the Greek peace 
movement do not preclude even direct 
action. 

In this country we have tended to as- 
sume that the Lambrakis Youth are pre- 
dominantly a peace group with political 
aims. (They seem to have absorbed many 
supporters of the Bertrand Russell Com- 
mittee.) However, the Lambrakides are 
the youth wing of EDA (the United 
Democratic Left) in Greece; and they 
should be considered quite separately 
from the Society for Nuclear Disarina- 
ment. The Marathon peace march will 
be making no specific political demands. 
It will be an expression of the Greek 
people’s will for freedom and democracy 
in itself; but there will be no call for 
elections; let alone demands for a re- 
public. Peristerakis will not accept that 
a march which calls for peace is making 
a political demand; and the Greek people 
in their hundreds of thousands appear 
to agree with him. Surveying the state 
of the peace movement in this country 
rather sadly he describes how civilisation 
started in Greece and moved on. Maybe, 
he says, the peace movement started in 
Britain and has moved on. 

Peristerakis is anxious to improve con- 
tacts between the Greek and British 
peace movements. A contingent of 200 
from Italy wiil be on the Marathon 
march on May 22, with others from 
Hungary, USA and several other coun- 
tries. International participation con. 
siderably strengthens the demands of 
the march within Greece. It is hoped that 
a British Committee of 100 group wi!! 
go to Greece and that those who canno! 
go will demonstrate on May 22 in Lon- 
don. Peristerakis asks particular'y that 
the demonstration should be legal and 
orderly. 

I saw Peristerak's watching the scenes 
in Trafalgar Square on Easter Monday 
with obvious unease. Before the march 
reached Hyde Park he had placed a 
wreath on Byron’s tom) to demonstrate 
the continuing regard of Greek demo- 
crats for the British tradition of philhel- 
‘enism. I hope that when we do march 
in London on May 22 Peristerakis’s ob- 
vious fears will prove to have been un- 
founded. 


a propaganda element in them (Germany 
is probably alarmed at being constantly 
branded as the stumbling block to dis- 
armament and non-proliferation agree- 
ments), they do seem to show a greater 
flexibility of approach. In particular, the 
“non-ageression agreements” appear to 
take up the long-standing Russian pro- 
posals on these lines which four years 
ago Adenauer and de Gaulle denounced 
Kennedy for exploring in Moscow. Now, 
indeed, the ex-Chancellor says he be- 
lieves that the Soviet Union seeks peace. 


The proposal to exchange observers at 
manoeuvres is an important step towards 
arms control, which frequently founders 
on inspection. It could re-open long- 
stalemated suggestions for permanent 
observer teams on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, and would do something to 
convince both sides that new weapons 
were not coming into general service and 
so would contribute to relaxing tension. 

However, the programme is vitiated by 
the claim for a share in an international 
(NATO) nuclear weapons programme, 
and will not contribute immediately to 
solving the proliferation problem. The 
Daily Worker headlined “ Bonn ‘ peace’ 
aim - to get the bomb,” and that sums 
up the present Communist reaction. It 
is to be hoped that the profound dis- 
agreement on nuclear control does not 
preclude any further discussion of the 
remaining interesting proposals. 

Part of the reason for the chilly recep- 
tion of the note in Eastern Europe was 
the remaining obscurity on the federal 
government’s line on the Munich agree- 
ment and the 1937 frontiers. The 
Guardian diplomatic correspondent, Ter- 
ence Prittie, believes the note recognises 
that the Munich agreement has no ter- 
ritorial validity, since it was “torn 
asunder by Hitler.” But the Berlin Neues 
Deutschland insists that the note 
“refuses to condemn” the agreement. 
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Bonn’s attitude to the Oder-Neisse line, 
the present Eastern frontier, is even less 
constructive. In accordance with inter- 
national law, Bonn claims, the legal 
borders of Germany are those of Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, “so long as a freely-elected 
all-German government does not recog. 
nise other frontiers.” The Western pow- 
ers, except France, support the view that 
the problem can only be settled by a 
German peace treaty and an all-German 
government: but this seriously begs the 
question. It depends on the definition 
of ‘all-German,” and it looks as if, 
Dn eons eyes. this means “‘ Germany of 


Lt * * 


One of the minor irritations caused by 
the military is sonic boom. In France, 
so much disturbance has been caused 
that a government commission has been 
set up to study the problem of aircraft 
noise. 

The French Air Force in 1965 paid out 
£100,000 in settlement of 2,000 claims 
for damage caused by sonic booms. The 
Air Force had also settled claims against 
American aircraft, under bilateral agree- 
ments. 

French legal records show that sonic 
boom has killed a horse, driven a female 
mink to eat her young, and soured 
Burgundy wine. But apparently, it is still 
necessary to note the registration mark 
of a supersonic jet before claiming - local 
authorities complain that this might 
mean the installation of searchlights and 
telescopes. 

In Britain, too, booms frequently disturb 
the peace; glasshouses are the most com. 
mon sufferers. Recently a strange bang 
in the north-west was attributed to a 
Buccaneer; this is very odd, since one 
of the reasons for turning it down in 
favour of F-111 was that the Buccaneer 
is subsonic. 


CND’S GIANT PUPPET SHOW 


Brechtian theatre 


The people who worked on the “ giant 
puppet show” which concluded this 
year’s Easter Monday rally in Trafalgar 
Square, produced, in my opinion, not 
only one of the most effective political 
demonstrations I have seen in this coun- 
try but also one of the finest pieces of 
Brechtian theatre. 

The action began in the street above 
one end of the Square. A mock fanfare 
of trumpets was heard with an over- 
dramatic announcer’s voice. Then the 
title of the drama appeared on cards 
hung over the walls of the Square: The 
Whore Game. The puppets came into 
action, appropriately enough, on a tele- 
vision screen. : 

The television programme, which was 
building up to an interview with “the 
King of England, sorry the Prime Min- 
ister, Harold Wilson,” began by taking 
off television itself with a composite Day- 
McKenzie puppet. With the appearance 
of the Prime Minister (giant-sized), the 
satire took in most of the kind of 
material Private Eye deals with, includ- 
ing a telephone conversation made by 
Wilson which appeared at first to be with 
that secretary but concluded with Wiison 
saying: ‘“ Goodbye, Your Majesty.” Con- 
versations with Smith and Johnson fol- 
lowed to hilarious and _ point-making 
effect. At one point Wilson directly ad- 
dressed the audience with a question: 
“Do you like me?” When the answer 
was a definite “no,” he “put it another 
way.” “Do you like my government’s 
policies.” Another “no.” So he changed 
his tactics and started into a diatribe 
against the Conservatives. On this he got 
his audience’s whole-hearted agreement. 
He was grateful for this, saying “‘ Thank 
you, scum.” 

The laughter became much quieter to- 
wards the end when Wilson’s recurring 
bad dream was on show. In this, a child 
was howling inside Wilson’s head while 
he explained the good future that was 
in store for it in over-crowded homes 
and classrooms, and the much better 
future it might have if only its daddy 
were rich. The show concluded with 
Wilson going mad and chanting the in- 
sanity of the deterrence theory. At this 
point, someone from the audience 
grabbed the microphone (the dialogue 


was done live) and shouted ‘“ God Save’ 


Rhodesia,” which fitted the tone of Wil- 
son’s madness. Wilson appeared to ex- 
plode, or go on fire (or have his effigy 
burned - is that allowed?) and blood 
splattered across his face. Phallic peace 
symbols floated across the Square (ac- 
tually sets of two ballons with silver- 
paper trailers) and the peaceful voice 
of a woman singing the folk-song, Turn, 
Turn. 

Any criticisms must really be directed 
against Trafalgar Square. From where I 
was standing, I could see and hear every- 
thing fairly well, although some bits I 
missed completely. I heard others com- 
plaining that they had not been able to 
see; many others that they had not 


been able to hear. Still, doing something 
like this in the Square has its obvious 
attractions, and the pigeons can always 
be relied upon for unexpected moments 
of symbolic theatre - sometimes they are 
peace doves, other times bombers. 


TOM McGRATH 


A strike of dock workers in Da Nang has 
incidentally caused a shortage of bombs 
and a reduction in the carnage. 
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SCIENCE FICTION MEETS 


Alphaville, directed by Jean-Luc Godard; 
Cast: Eddie Constantine, Anna Karina 
and Akim Tamiroff. Academy Cinema 
ne. 


Science-fiction, having hammered itself a 
niche in literature and in television, 
seems about to do the same in the cine- 
ma. Truffaut is engaged in shooting an 
adaptation of Ray Bradbury’s novel 
Fahrenheit 451; Stanley Kubrick is in 
the midst of a wide-screen space epic; 
and Jean-Luc Godard has been showered 
with prizes and praise for his “ futuristic 
thriller” Alphaville. And all of them will 
be facing - Godard to his loss - the same 
problems that at least one tradition of 
the SF novel has wrestled with for many 
years now. For in the literary develop- 
ment there have been two distinct lines: 
one, stemming partly from H. G. Wells, 
which might be thought of as science- 
fiction; the other, particularly influenced 
by Olaf Stapledon’s Last and First Men, 
more in the line of science-fiction. In 
other words, a distinction between work 
that places the stress on the scientific 
and futuristic aspects of the subject- 
matter, and work that seeks to present 
relevant, contemporary ideas in a futur- 
istic context. 


It would certainly be difficult to find 
distinct examples of each type, for the 
tendency has been towards an uneasy 
mixture. But it would be possible to 
make a case for the novels of Fred Hoyle 
and Isaac Asimov as falling into the 
first category, whereas those of Arthur 
C. Clarke, Ray Bradbury, and, of course, 
Huxley and Orwell] would fall broadly 
into the second. And it is this second 
group which is especially interesting in 
relation to Alphaville, for their problems 
are very much akin. For example, that it 
is exceedingly difficult to present com- 
plex ideas in a context which demands 
detailed building of a relatively un- 
familiar background. Like its forerunner, 
mythology, SF can so easily descend to 
the presentation of banal ideas within a 
owerful and impressive structure. Ray 
radbury is an excellent example of this, 
and it will be interesting to see what 
Truffaut makes of Fahrenheit 451. 


Other writers have approached the prob. 
lem with varying degrees of success. 
Clarke and Asimov offer a contemporary 
rationale in either an imaginative or 
technical context. Others, like Vonnegut 
and Simak, use the genre for satirical 
purposes, Vonnegut’s The Sirens of Titan 
being one of the bitterest since Swift. 
Or again, in the much more overt didac- 
ticism of Brave New World and 1984 a 
solution is sought in an admixture of 
these various elements. 


Via flying-saucers 
to ‘philosophy’ 


The cinema, however, has had no chance 
to pass through these formative stages. 
After the tremendous influx of flying- 
saucers and bug-eyed monsters in the 
Hollywood product of the mid-fifties, film 
now seems to be leaping fully clothed 
into the “philosophical” deep-end. Al- 
phaville (and Chris Marker’s The Pier 
showing with it at the Academy) are 
the first examples, and Alphaville es- 
pecially labours greatly under the classic 
problems. It is structured round the 
three elements already remarked: a set 
of essentially simplistic values; a coun. 
terpoint of contemporary rationale in a 
futuristic setting; and a sprinkling of 
satire to spice the whole. And, as one 
would expect from Godard, there is a 
characteristically powerful visual style, 
perhaps the major saving grace of an 
otherwise problematic film. 


The fundamental idea is the oldest of 
them all. Contemporary society has 
within it the roots of a terrifying, auto- 
mated world of the future - Orwell, 
Huxley, Lang's “ Metropolis.” What will 
save the world, and by inference provide 
the panacea for present social ills? To 
what can we turn? And there on demand 


Andy Tudor 


Godard has an answer - love. Lemmy. 
his “ hero,” strives to induce in Natasha 
some sort of ‘“ human’”’ response, and at 
last - as they flee the city - it appears. 
Slowly she mouths the classic “I love 
you”’ and we are all sent happily home. 
There will be greater rejoicing for the 
sinner who repenteth than for the nine- 
and-ninety... 


But the ramifications required before 
that final denouement is possible are 
quite vast, and to give Godard credit 
his backdrop is superbly executed. The 
themes are the familiar ones: reification 
of technology resulting in a society run 
by the giant computer Alpha-60; the 
automation of human relationships es- 
pecially seen in the “Seductress 3rd 
Class” responses to any unrecognised 
emotion - “I am _ very well thank 
you. ..,” or Natasha’s stimulus/response 
repetition of the numbered story. Satiri- 
cal overtones of the ritual executions 
wherein the condemned (the reply to a 
query concerning what crime has been 
committed is “He is condemned” - 
echoes of Joseph K) are shot standing 
on the diving-board of a swimming pool, 
and finished off, if necessary, by a bevy 
of bathing beauties. Or the delightful 
cybernetic parody involved in the 
machine which demands money, and then 
pumps out a plaque marked “ Merci!” 


The spiral motif. 


But, fortunately or unfortunately, it is 
not as simple as this. Taken at this level 
Alphaville seems to be a straightforward 
problem-answer structure, a plea for the 
return to romanticism. But the manner 
in which Godard knits these elements 
together belies, or at the very least blurs, 
this simplistic interpretation. 


To start with, the preponderant visual 
motif is far more complex. The circle 
that never quite closes, but never quite 
ends either - the spiral. Everywhere 
there are spiral staircases up which the 


camera lovingly follows each character. 
And not merely straightforward track- 
ing; in the course of their spiralling the 
camera waltzes round in sweeping curves 
of its own, until the whole film seems 
to be curving its way forward. Direct 
routes from A to B are out of the 


question . it is possible to go through 
North or South to arrive at the given 
destination. 


Lemmy, in leaving his bedroom, goes out 
through one door; a second later he 
enters through another, and then he 
finally leaves through yet another. When 
he is shown to his room in the hotel or 
again when he is taken to his various 
interviews with Alpha-60, the camera 
follows him down corridor after corri- 
dor, past room after room, round corner 
after corner, while the voice of Alpha-60 
echoes the droning organ of L’Annee 
Derniere a Marienbad. Knowing Godard’s 
penchant for oblique references, it would 
be difficult to find a more ambiguous 
film for him to invoke! 


Romantic expedient 


Even the rapid drives round the city 
are not free of this spiralling sensation, 
interspersed as they are with neon-signs 
announcing “Nord” and “Sud” at ran- 
dom intervals, while lit-up arrows point 
in opposite directions. Factors like these 
and the recurrent changing from nega- 
tive to positive and back are references 
to the spiral motif, as are the haphazard 
to-and-fro movements of the microphones 
in the interview sequences, and the stop- 
ping and starting wheel-and-light ar- 
rangement of the computer. 


Certainly the primary visual reference 
is to the spiral and the never ending 
confusion that goes with it. But even the 
spiral is broken with the “I love you” 
of the last scene - Lemmy and Natasha 
drive straight as an arrow out of Alpha- 
ville with not a waver to right nor left. 
So, even the apparent visual ambiguity 


GODAR 


Execution, Alphaville-style 


is solved by the romantic expedient, 
perhaps, after all, there is a simple an- 
swer. 


Yet at another leve) again, the ambiguity 
returns. Lemmy Caution, preaching love 
as the solution to all, sounds unlikely 
even before the film starts, and he is 
himself as much an automaton as the 
populace of Alphaville. His immediate re 
sponse to any situation is violence; to 
shoot first and forget about the questions 
afterwards. 

He, Flash Gordon, and the others be- 
fore them, are spies from the Outer 
Countries across the Galaxy (the Galaxy 
is a spiral!), They come, in fact, from 
us. Even as Alphaville is a produce of 
Nosferatu (traditional evil?) whom we 
exiled, so Lemmy - our representative - 
is the destroyer of Alphaville. But not 
through the love and the poetry he is 
so willing to preach; Alphaville is des- 
troyed by murder, violence, and brute 
force. 

The ideal and the real are well and truly 
separated in Lemmy, and by inference in 
us. In fact, the romantic solution solves 
nothing; the solving has already been 
done by a snub-nosed automatic and 
a nice line in cryptic dialogue. This is 
our solution, and we are as much a part 
of the spiral as Alpha-60 and its en- 
virons. 


No masterpiece 


So, given that Alphaville is much more 
complex and ambiguous than it at first 
appears, and given that this is deliberate 
on Godard’s part, where does the last 
scene fit in? Indeed, where does the 
Anna Karina character, Natasha, fit? For 
apart from the “love” idea, and pro- 
viding some delightful decoration, she 
has no relevance at all to the total 
structure. Yet her position is a vital 
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series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please) Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Holidays 


WORKING HOLIDAYS in Denmark, Germany, 

Poland, Yugoslavia, 3 weeks £25 all in. S.a.e. 

SR a AS 67, 14 Grays Inn Road, London 
1. 


Personal 


ARE ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS potential readers 
of Peace News? If so, we will send them a 
free specimen copy. Write to Circulation 
Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


BACHELOR (40) of moderate looks, views, 
means and intelligence (ex-actor), humanist, 
artistic, wishes to meet a not ‘‘ with it’’ girl, 
pref 20s, and blond, as companion. Interest 
in classical music appreciated. All letters an- 
swered. PS. Only one MUST. i.e. Deplore the 
Rape of Vietnam. Box 436. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resisters’ 
International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


LIBERTARIAN WORKER/WRITER (non-weirdy), 
presentable thirties, seeks contact with ideal- 
istic, genuinely  lonely/forsaken youngish 
womet Past unimportant. Sincerity essential. 
ox b 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample, Fee 2 gns. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 
Harvist Road, London NW8. 


Andy Tudor 


SCIENCE FICTION 
MEETS 
GODARD 
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one, for on it depends the whole status 
of the film. If she is an irrelevancy, then 
Godard is arguing that we have the roots 
of Alphaville in our society and that our 
typical response to them (personified in 
Lemmy Caution) is in the end_ useless, 
since it merely serves to re-affirm the 
type of values that constitute the prob- 
lem in the first place. What could be 
ealled a “spiral” argument. And from 
this point of view the love theme would 
have to be ambiguous, merely serving 
as a counterpoint. If, on the other hand, 
the solution is the romantic one, then 
the film becomes banal, simplistic, and 
unconvincing. 

This is the great fault of Alphaville. Not 
the fact that it is deliberately ambiguous, 
for it is so with very good reason. Rather 
that there is an element of inconsistent 
ambiguity surrounding the character of 
Natasha. And although one is reluctant 
to invoke Godard’s attitude to Anna 
Karina his ex-wife, this does seem to 
be impinging on his work and creating 
a serious imbalance. 

There are moments in Alphaville when 
it is difficult to decide exactly who is 
speaking to whom, particularly in the 
dialogue between Lemmy and Natasha 
about the meaning of love. One is drawn 
back to the “ soul-searching ” monologues 
of the same actress in Vivre sa Vie. 

The whole film seems to be a vast, spiral- 
ling structure, with neither Godard nor 
his audience able to quite make up their 
mind. That he is an important director 
is undeniable, as is the view that AIl- 
phaville is an important film. But be- 
tween the traditional problems of 
science-fiction as a genre, and the highly 
personalised view of Anna Karina, both 
Godard and audience are losing out. 
His style is forceful and independent, 
his conception innovatory and unique. 
But in Alphaville the limits are pushed 
and pushed again, and it is difficult to 
decide precisely where they are frac- 
tured. Interesting - yes; disturbing - yes; 
but a masterpiece? Never. 
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d'une Vie’’ a story of the radical pacifist 
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5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Accommodation vacant 

SMALL, QUIET London boarding house with 
social purpose situated centrally has two 
unexpected vacancies for men seeking good 
accommodation in homely environment. Write 
to M. Turner, 24 Harberton Road, London N19. 


For sale 

MAKE LOVE NOT WAR badges, 5 for 7s. 
Quantity price list on request. Dick Linebarger, 
734 Overland Way, San Jose, Calif, USA. 
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select from notices sent in. To make the service 
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secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., WN.1. 


15 April, Friday 


SOUTHALL, 8 pm. “‘ Now!’’ Club, White Hart, 
Southall Broadway. Folk session with Don 
Partridge and others. 


16 April, Saturday 
BLACKBURN. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House. 
“This War in Vietnam.’’ Speakers: Clir George 
Bingham, and Horace Bamford, Isle of Man. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,’’ 
Old Street. Folk singing. Peanuts club. 


LONDON Ell. 
Road. Group 22 Reunion Concert, 
buy sale. PPU, 


THORNTON HEATH. 7.15 pm. Public Library. 
Russian holiday evening; films, music, wine, 
cheese, Intourist representative. BSFS. 


17 April, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,’ Old 
Street. Jazz and poetry. Peanuts Club. 


6.45 pm. Friends House, Bush 
bring and 


LONDON SW5. 5 pm. African National Congress 
House, 3 Collingham Gdns. CARD members 
Meet John Lewis (SNCC). Non-members wel- 
come. 


19 April, Tuesday 


LONDON SW1. 7.30 pm. Caxton Hall. Public 
meeting: ‘‘The Civil Rights Revolution.” 
Speakers John Lewis (SNCC) and David Pitt 
(CARD). Workshops. 


20 April, Wednesday 


LONDON NW3. 8 pm. Hampstead Town Hall 
(opp. Belsize Park tube station). Public meet- 
ing: ‘' Politics and Race.’’ Speakers John 
Lewis (SNCC), Ben Whitaker MP and others. 
Sponsored by Labour Campaign Against Racial- 
ism. 


21 April, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. James Shepherd: ‘‘ Civil Liber- 
ties.’’ PPU. 


22 April, Friday 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. White Hart, Southall Broad- 
way. Jazz/blues session, with the ‘' Sympo- 
sium."’ ‘' Now!”’ Club. 


23 April, Saturday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,'’ 
Old Street. Folk singing. Peanuts Club. 


24 April, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,” 
Old Street. Jazz and poetry. Peanuts Club. 


5 May, Thursday 


LONDON WC2. 7 pm. Westminster Friends Meet- 
ing House, 52 St Martins Lane. Film Viewing 


Session. Tickets free from P. Nash, 1 _Rose- 
mont Road, WS3, or Concord Films, Nacton, 
Ipswich. 


Every week 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 pm. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 pm. Friends Meeting House, Ship 
Street. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea pro- 
vided, bring own food. In aid of Friends relief 
work overseas. 


LONDON NW1. 8 pm. The Dolphin (behind St 
Pancras Town Hall, Euston Road). Folksong 
and poetry. 


LONDON WCl. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. Local 
eee distribution and return for refreshments. 


Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2.30 - 5.86 pm. Opposite Gaumont 
Cinema, Steclhouse Lane. Peace News, Free- 
dom and Resistance selling. Contact Gordon 
Causer, 27 Upper Gungate, Tamworth (phone 
4562), Staffs. Anarchist group. 
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Stores. Peace News, Freedom and Resistance 
selling. Committee of 100 and Anarchist group. 


Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. White Lion, Horse Fair. 
Partisan Folk Club - all profits to CND. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 11 am to 1 pm. 
sunynide bookstall. Helpers phone Newcastle 


Vicnday 


LONDON WC1. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. Topi- 
eal discussion and argument. PPU. 


Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM 19. 2 - 10 pm. CND office, Fac- 
tory Road. Regional Campaign clerical work, 
edna t7 UEEST - all comers welcome. Phane 


LONDON NI. 6 - 9 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Peace News packing - volunteers 
welcome. 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


Thursday 


HULL. & pm. Bluebell Inn, Lowgate, The Free- 
dom Folk - blues and left-wing folk and songs 
of protest club. 
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LETTER 

TO THE EDITOR 
Bypassing government 


We share Barnaby Martin’s desire (Peace 
News, April 1) for sweeping change and 
revolutionary action, but in asking those 
of us most concerned with overseas aid 
to bypass the government he gives 
dangerous advice! 


Has he, one wonders, given sufficient 
thought to the fact that the government 


‘aid, now pegged at £225m is at least 


20 times the total of aid raised by all 
the British voluntary organisations com- 
bined; that overseas volunteers, if ac- 
cepted by one of the recognised volun- 
tary organisations can claim from the 
government two-thirds of their expenses 
and might not be able to offer their 
services otherwise; that new endeavour 
vital to survival could best be achieved 
by a transfer of men and money from 
British overseas defence commitments 
to her overseas aid programme; that in- 
ternational trade, which governments are 
best equipped to regulate, is at least as 
important to the hungry countries as 
aid itself; that the turn of the century 
is only 35 years ahead, and the hungry 
will have doubled in number unless we 
act NOW. Time, alas, is running out. 
In seeking to influence the government's 
aid policies, we chose a difficult path; 
but can any other achieve results in 
time? 


We would nevertheless be interested if 
Barnaby Martin could develop his idea 
of a ‘political social structure” in 
your columns. 

Olwen Battersby, 

Research Department, War on Want, 
9 Madely Road, London W5. 
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